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Absent Voting. During the last four years there has been a marked 
tendency throughout the country to extend the right of voting to elec- 
tors who are necessarily absent from their voting places on election day. 
With one notable exception, this tendency seems to be inseparably con- 
nected with the changing economic conditions of the country. Thou- 
sands of men are now constantly employed in the operation of railroad 
trains; the nature of their business necessarily requires their absence 
from home on election as well as other days, with no opportunity, in 
many cases, of casting their votes either at the beginning or at the and 
of their runs. Traveling salesman, railway mail clerks and other 
persons who are regularly or occasionally absent on business have been 
subjected to the same inconvenience. To these economic causes has 
been added, during the past year, the mobilization of the militia on the 
southern border, just prior to the presidential election. 

Prior to 1913, only one state had provided for absent voting; in 1913 
laws were passed in four states ; in 1915 seven other states enacted similar 
laws; in 1916 three other states, including Oklahoma, Virginia and Mass- 
achusetts, were added to the list; and during the sessions of 1917, in 
response to the urgent recommendation of governors, absent voters 
laws have been under consideration in several states. 

The Oklahoma law was approved on March 7, 1916. It is not as 
liberal or inclusive as some of the other absent voters laws and applies 
only to electors who are absent from their own precincts but still within 
the state, and applies to general elections only. Such absent voters, if 
properly registered, are entitled to vote for federal, state, district or 
county officers, and the votes are counted by the county canvassing 
' board when the general election returns are canvassed. 1 

The Virginia law was approved on March 20, 1916. Absent voters 
may vote in any place either in the United States or in any foreign 
country at any primary or general election. An absent voter must 
notify his precinct registrar; make written application for a ballot; and 
vote the ballot in presence of an officer authorized to take acknowledg- 
ments. Seven days prior to election the names of all applicants for 
absent voters ballots are posted for public inspection; the ballots are 
counted in each voting precinct. 2 

The Massachusetts law is an emergency measure, and was designed 
to enable voters who were absent on account of military service to vote 
for candidates for presidential electors, United States senators and 

'Laws, Extraordinary Session, 1916, p. 51. 
•Laws, 1916, p. 633. 
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representatives in congress in the year 1916. The adjutant-general 
was required to furnish a roster of all members of the volunteer mili- 
tia or national guard on the Mexican border to the secretary of the 
commonwealth ; the secretary was required to supply from such roster 
to the registrars of voters a list of absentees in each city and town; and 
the registrars were required to indicate those entitled to vote in each 
such city or town. Lists of absent voters in each congressional dis- 
trict were published in one or more newspapers in each district and in 
military camps where the troops were quartered. The details for the 
voting or canvass of returns were entrusted to a board of election 
supervisors appointed by the governor.* 

At the opening of the session of 1917, the governors of Illinois, Con- 
necticut, Arkansas, Ohio, New Mexico, New Hampshire, Montana, 
Michigan, Utah and Indiana recommended the passage of absent voters 
laws where none was in operation, or the amendment of such laws 
where they were defective or too restricted in their scope. Governor 
Marcus H. Holcomb of Connecticut recommended the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment under which, in the event of future war, the 
electors absent on military duty might be permitted to vote without 
calling a special session to pass enabling legislation, as was done in 1916. 
Governor E. C. DeBaca of New Mexico recommended an amendment 
to the existing law to safeguard the voting of absent railroad employees 
outside their own precincts. Governor S. V. Stewart of Montana said the 
absent voters law of 1915 of that state had worked well, and he recom- 
mended that it be extended "to admit of the voting of those physically 
unable to reach the polls"; and Governor Albert E. Sleeper of Mich- 
igan advanced a similar recommendation by urging that the law of that 
state be made applicable to "all voters legitimately detained from their 
voting precincts." The constitution of Utah, adopted in 1895, pro- 
vided that "soldiers in time of war may vote at their post of duty, 
in or out of the state, under regulations to be prescribed by law." No 
such law has ever been passed, however, and Governor Simon Bam- 
berger urged the passage of such a law to carry out the plain intent 
of the constitution. 

In Indiana at the session of 1917, in response to the recommendation 
of Governor James P. Goodrich, the general assembly enacted a compre- 
hensive absent voters law. This law applies to all voters who are neces- 
sarily absent from their voting precincts on election day and is made to 

« Session Laws, 1916, p. 591. 
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include voters who because of illness or physical disability are unable 
to attend the polls. Voters expecting to be absent on election day may 
apply to the clerk of the circuit court of the county in which they reside, 
not more than thirty nor less than two days before election, for an ab- 
sent voters ballot to be used at any general, primary or special elec- 
tion. These applications are preserved by the clerk until the official 
ballots are delivered to him fifteen days before election, when he is re- 
quired to mail ballots to all voters whose applications are on file. 
The voter marks the ballot before any officer authorized to adminis- 
ter oaths and having an official seal, but in such manner as not to dis- 
close how he has voted. The ballot is then mailed to the clerk and 
preserved and sent out with the election supplies to the election in- 
spector. All absent voters ballots must be counted in the precinct in 
which the elector is a legal resident. 

Charles Kettleborough. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The Short Ballot— Governor's Messages. The proposal, designated 
in the New York constitutional convention as a step nearer monarchy, 
otherwise known as the short ba lot, received attention this year from 
no fewer than ten governors. Some of the executives confined them- 
selves to general approval of the principle of the short ballot. Gover- 
nor Keyes of New Hampshire merely remarked that while that state 
stood in less need of the reform than other states, the legislators might 
find "some of its principles worthy of application." Governor Brough 
of Arkansas referred to the "splendid short ballot principle," as one to 
which the constitutional convention might well direct its attention. 
Governor Hatfield of West Virginia declared, "After nearly four years 
official experience of the working of our present system, I am more 
convinced than ever of the desirability of incorporating the short 
ballot principle into our constitution." Governor Bickette of North 
Carolina followed his recommendation for a constitutional amendment 
for the short ballot, with a recognition of some of the standard argu- 
ments in its behalf. "It is simply impossible," he said, "for the aver- 
age man in North Carolina, who reads and takes a live interest in 
public affairs, to acquaint himself sufficiently with all of the men who 
run for state administrative offices to pass upon them with any satis- 
faction to himself." Governor Norbeck of South Dakota also amplified 

* Laws, 1917, Chapter 100. 



